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One' pluralistic method for teaching advanced 
composition reflects the approaches of two texts: Linda Flower's 
"Problem-Solving Strategies for Writing" and Jeanne Fahnestock &nd 
Marie Secor ' s "A Rhetoric of Argument." Such an approach combi nes the 
practical tasks of arguing for consensus proposals with functional 
rather than formalist ic rhetorical methods. One strength of the 
Fahnestock and Secor book is their opening discussion on thesis and 
support. They point to kinds ot support and Vhat can go wrong, 
specifically covering the needs to address feasibility and to 
anticipate ref utat ions . - In a subsequent chapter they cover the issues 
of ethos, voice, moderation, and disclaimers. The most important 
aspect of Flower's text is her emphasis on Rogerian argument. This 
stresses the actual world necessity of compromise to achieve mutually 
s.atisf actory goals. Thus, both texts can be- combined effectively in 
making assignments for proposals that are tailored to the students' 
r^i nt-erests : one classifies and functionally analyzes the types of 

argument, the other emphasizes achieving consensus gnd shared goals. 
( HOD ) 
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Rhetoric and Problem-Solving Strategies in Advanced Composition: 
A Pluralistic Approach 

1 . In tr oduc t i on 

1.1 My title, "Rhetoric and Problem-Solving Strategies" reflects my 
pluralistic effort in teaching Advanced Composition to blend the 
approaches of two recent texts: L i rPda Flower^'s Pr obi em -Sol v i nq 
strategies for Uritinq ' and Jeanne Fahnestock ^ Marie Secor^'s A 
Rhetoric of Argument, I do not intend to present book reviews; 
rather I plan to use the"^ tiMo exemplary texts as a rrfeans ^f engaging 
thel rS(r ger i ssues of designing a plural istic^e thodol oqy wh i ch ^ 



maximijfe^ the advantages of each text that^is, combining practical 

tasks of arguing for cor^sensus proposals with functional rather than 
formaTistic rhetorical methods- 

1.2 In addition to these two books , other cogent -ar ticleshave 
appeared^ recently. [See Appendix] I 1 1 refer to these, not only to. 

•K 

sharpen my d i scu^ss i on , but also to show how reasonably I am in 
modifying my pos i t i on JK»hen new, persuasive ^rgumen^ appear. 



2 . Approaches 



Fahnestock 6c Secor^s article (CCC 4 983) ef f ec t i've-l y identifies the 

. 

three basic approaches to teach argument: 1. 1 ogi c^^al/ana^l y t i cal , 2. 



c on ten t/pr obi em--so1 M i ng , 3. 'rhe top i cal /gener at i ve * 

2.1 Like F^^y I initially rejected the 1 oQ i c approach, because it is 
more a tool or means oi analysis thJn an end . ,Te ach i nq forma! loqic 
may not transfer any better into students'' composing process for 
ordinary arguments than teaching grammar- transfer's into composing 
discourse in general. But the key here may be jteachinq loqic^or < 
Ibrammar in is.olation, ^^ersus teaching such sk'i 1 1 s in the context of 
larger tasks leading to student-generated arguments. Thus, I am not 
nai\i so quick to dismiss teaching 1 gg i c from my pluralism, although I 
would place it in a subordinate position in service of 'the other^two 
major aporoaches. [See Appendix for Kaufer Neuiv>irth ( CE 19S3) and 

- / • ' 

resptonse^s ( CE 1984).] • ' ^ . 

2.2 Since my intent is to arque fc5r qreater attention to th^ 

pr obl em- sol ving dimension inconstructinq our individual plural ivSms, 

. ' • ~ • \ ■ 

let me take F&S^'s own approach, rhe tor i cal/generat i v^e , next [in 
keeping with the structure of reserving) for last the point that one 

9 

wishestostress]. 



In their book and article, F&S c 1 ass i f y all ar gume n t in^o four \ 
•categories: categorical propositions (definitions), causal staterrfents 
(cause & effect), evaluations, and proposals. They argue that: "If we 
take students through these four types of argument, Trom the 
simpler. ..to the complex [hence, the "generative" label for the 
progressive or cumulative development of the four categories]..,, we 
have a coherent rationale for organizing a course in argument" ( CCC , 
23). However, in my cl*-assroom applications, the beginning and the' end 

' - / ' ■ ' 



o-f the book turned out to be more useful t h an . t h e m i dd 1 e ; therefore, 
^let me limit my discussion to thes^strong areas. - 



^Wh i 1 e there ar.e d i saqr e eme n-t s on-tbe extent .to whNch we- should 

^ teach formal logic, the f a 1 1 ac i e s , ^l^d rhe tor i cal • term i nol ogy , I 

1 ' ] " 

believe one strength of FScS"" s text lies in m'i n i m i z i ng , t he distancing 

often produced by excessive specialized t e r*n i no 1 ogy . - In par t i €;u 1 ar , Y 
^fTricI their opening discussion on thesis and support tb be simple and 
^'1^^^*- using the concept of ent'hymemic struc ture'TJ^n thou t i n t erpo/s i ng 
thi'€ specialized terminology. 

On type Proposals, they do well discussing the kinds o-f 

support and what can qo ivronq, specifically covering ^he need to 
addre^^s H e a s i b i 1 i t y and to anticipate ref u tat ions. In a' subsequent^ 
chapter, Accommodation, they cover concisely issues of ethos, voice, 
moderation, gmd disclaimers. vUhile they are open to criticism for 
putting this chapter at the end, since these matters^must b^ addressed 
early and throughoirt the composing process, this position can be 
explaihed,, first, ^ by the inevitable linear structure of bound books, 
and second, by fhe developmental strul^ture of t he i r c 1 ass i f i ca t i on 
teystem which fo^ms the frameiMork of th^book. For t e ach i ng. p ur p ose s , 
we can assign tl^is chapter simultaneously with others early on. " ' 

2-3 In making prot?! em-sol v i ng one goal and governing principle ^of an 
advanced comp course, in which at^least the final, if not more 'than 
one, assignment is a thoroughly deve 1 oped' proposal to solve some 
ac tual -ujor 1 d problem, I have referred s^%<;lents both to F&S^s end 
chapters and to Lindrf Flower^s book. 



9 y * f 

I do not want to disc-^^s the major part o-f Flower book her 
. -functional suggestions -for composing and editing because thi^ would ^ 

\ • 

^ ^take me pf-f on the. tangtint o-f cogrv^tive scienife and atte^^pts to codi-fy . 

heup^i sties o-f folk psychology). For my purp^ose here, the most 
, important 'aspect o-f Flower^s text 'is her emphasis on Roqerian 

' : ' ' ' r ~ ' 

^gument. This stresses the ac t u al -uior 1 d necesity o-f compromise to 
achie^^e mutually sat i s-f ac tory shXC^d goals. 

V, . ■ - 

• " . ■ ^ 

The ideology implicit here touches soc i a 1 ac t i on , public 
^ a-f-fairs, and business management, as well as an ' i nd i v>dual ^ s personal 

\^1 i -f e interactions. This ijdeology refelects the pragmaytj^c aim to inform 
^d train pre-pro-f ess i on^l and p r o-f e ss i ona 1 students in their 
riespons i b i 1 i t 1 es to make workable arfa socially resppnsible decisions 
in their professional roles. [As an undergraduate in a management 
program at what at that time was Carnegie Tech, before the Young new 
rhetoric era, I recognrze this characteristic of professional 
train-ing.3 \ ^ 

My position Is that it should be an important part of any 
adua^ced^c^mp courseVto familiarize all s t u den t s , ' no t Just 
DTof ess i onal - and managerial specialists, with the socially' riespons i^b:? e 
activity of arguing fpr workable, shared goals in soUnng^ctual 
problems. These should be problems in which the writers are ^ 
personaVly interested and in which their proposals could influence 
actual-world decisions. . 




3. Problem-Solving in Actuality 

■ .... f 
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3.1 FfifS,'ln their CCC ar^'icle Cl^eS) object to certain aspects o^ the 

I ' ■ . ' 

problem-solving approach; however, these seem to me to be based on 

A' 

special and Ves tr^ I c t i ve cases. With a balanced pluralism, content nee:d 
not "crom.d out the writing instruction," and pr i nc i p)] es and methods O-f 
argument can be addressed explicitly (p. 22). The relevance of the 
Rrob'l em-sol V ijig approach is greater than F^cS's examples o-f case 
, studi'es or i ?i 1 6i.r d i sc i p 1 i n ar y courses.., 

ProbVem-sol V I ng in the actual "world outside o-f academic 

classes" exists in soc i al 's i tuat i ons in which dec i s i ons must be made: 

/ ✓ 
to buy X rather^ than Y, to chop down the trees, to ban or not ban a 

textbook, t6 take other such actions. 

I 1 

Hugh 'Rank, in his recent book on tNe language o-f politics. The 
• • , >• ' 

Pep Talk (-which -follows his even better book on the 'language of 

advertising, The Pi tch) , succinctly states some propositions which 

apply to- all such problem-solving s i t u a,t i on s : . < 1 > People o-ften agree 

•About general ,goal s (we all seek "the good") but disagree about 

speci-fic means; <2> Expect -few c Tear -cut choices between "good" and 

"bad"' — most problems involve the "gre^ater o-f two goods" or the "lesser 

, o-f two evils"; thus many policy argument< are ^bou t "degree'^ (how 
much?) and " pr i or i t y" ' (wha t should be done -first?); <3> Expect 

»compr6m i ses , concessions, tr ade-o-f +'s , deals; most issues are 
negt)t i abl e . a ^ 

3.2 Thus; one bene-fit o-f problem-solving i*s that it introduces 
students, to the more pr ac t i cal k i nds , o-f writing required, in the actual 
"worlds outside of academic classes" — the social, the pollt^ical, the 



. . . 

commerc i al / 

^ " ■ 

Qne reliable in-formant describes the primary kind o-f 

persuasive writi'ng she does in business as: con^^incing higher-ups to - 

take a specific course o-f action. The structure o-f the communication 

goes like this: <1> prokMde short backgrounJ, <2> state the problem, 

<3> state the goal , <4> discuss alternatives to reach the goal, <5> 

make a recommendation. Tloreover, coll abor a t i ve uir i t i nq is a 

particular circumstance -for composing, which is more prevalent in the 

outside world and in disciplines other than English. It is now 

getting some o-f our a 1 1 e n t i on , p ar 1 1 y as a result o-f the preval ence o-f 

the process approach and the National Writing Project inservices, 

which stress peer editing groups, and partly as a result o-f 

/ 

researchers studying the actual conditions o-f working writers, [See 

Appendix -for the collaborative work o-f Lisa Ede and Andrea Luns-ford.3 
»■ 

3,3 Another bene-fit o-f the problem-solving approach, lies in the 
a-f-fective or mo t i v a t i on a 1 d^omain. This apbroach engages students at 

t i e s>^ 



the level o-f their in t'e rests and capaciti e s>^ We cann^rant that 
students will be committed to their writing, if they -feel that their 
proposals may make a dif-ference in the actual world, or add to the 
knowledge they need to make a decision o-f their own. 

3.4 In contrast to this more personal and pragmatic approach, certain 
-formalists and structuralists among rhetoricians are concerned with, 
In the words o-f Kaufer Neuwirth, "independent criteria -for 
ev^aluatinq the structure of an argument apart from its meani^ng'* < CE , 
197). In Kaufer^s recent article, on ^teaching the development of 
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policy arguments, he producesija useful hierarchical •schema on the 
lei^els o-f policy conflict, tsee Appendix] Wh i 1 e 'Kauf er ^ s solution for 
the more cdmplex conflicts of "qlobal values*' is another schema for 
analyzing and developing "c(^peting anal6g'ies," this may teach 
argumentative skill, but not practical r e^'sol u t i on^ of conflicts. 



Many students^ unl ike some at selective c^leges^-l ike CMU , may 
not be as quick to pick up, nor be as interested in, forensics and 
exercises to simulate lawyers constructing the _best briefs for their 
pol icies. This is one reason I label itiy assignment a proposal 

•c 

(foil OK» i ng F&:S) , or a positi on paper. And it is more closely related 

I. 

to the assumptions behind Ken Macrorie^s *'I-Search" — a .4 
p er son a 1 1 y-s i gn f i c an t piece of research — than the empty formalism of 
the lamentably st i 1 1 -pr eva 1 en t approach of assigning papers by 
so-called forms or modes (such as, definition, comparison/contrast, 
pr oc ess , e tc> - ^ ^ ^ 

3.5 Why cfoes the tendency persist to teach empty formalism? — that 
is, forms to be filled up, rather than, starting with problems, 
position?4, ideas to be discovered and then seeking th,e appropriate 
s tr a t eg i es; of arrangement and exemplification necessary for effective 
communication. I believe one answer lies in the way most English and 
writing teachers are trained, their minimizing practical 
probl em-sol V i ng and their commitment to an academic ideology of 
rational, Hberal humanism. 

4«- Here follows a brief tirade on problem-solving V^^the traditional 
training of English teachers and the rhe tor i c i an s ideology of 



pactional, liberal humanism. 



4,1 Wha^fs mi^ssing in the training oi most teachers oi literature, 
writing, and rhetoric is familiari-ty with the scientific method oi 
research: that^is, <1> fo/^ming research questions, <2> framing working^ 
hypotheses, <3> *testing ^em with appropriate evidence and possible 



falsification., and <^> modifying them 



in terms of new evidence. Most 



r 



of our graduate school ass i gnmen t s^awVd professional* writing consist of 

• f 

assemblirrq diverse materials, composing arguments with elegant or 
plausible analogies, and offering concluding i n t er pr e t abt i ons , 

Pr obi enf(-sol v^i no also corrects the academic tendency of 
r he t or i c iy&ns an cj 0 i l^fer al humanists, in general, to place excessive 
faithA^i/fi reason and rational argumentation. I reduce 'their ideology 
\to something like this: t^ch the production of rigorous logical 



argu^pnts because they stand the best. chance of establishing truth and 
prevailing in the open competition of ideas in the free market of a 
democratic society in which all contending positions -have de facto 
equal opportunity. There is a problem with this position, beyond its 
itheoretical assumption that we are operating in a rational universe. 
Just becakjse you have good logic doesnt mean that you will prevail in 
the/marketplace. In actuality, there may be a kind of Gresham^s Law 
' ^hat^bad reasoning, like bad money, can drive out the good. We all 
can supply examples. 

■ / 

^ 5. The Necessity of Problem-solving pluralism. 

In concluding my proposal for a pluralistic approach which synthesizes 
logic, rhetoric, and problem-solving, "^^^^ stress that the 
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determinant element is a problem which is susceptible to a consensus 
solution. Most complex problems and soc^ial issues cannot be resolued 
on^ the basis 6i per suas i ^^e argumen t at i on 'alone, <or euen.on ^ 



indisputable ei^idence. Usual 1y there' are compe ting and unresolved 
facts; there are "poH-tical" considerations, or " 1 eas t -wor s t " C;^o^ts; 



ul timately, many issues are grounded in moral and ethical conf 1 lets. 

5.1 In makiriQ assignments for proposals that are tailored to the 
students' interests, I have found that F&S and Rlower^s texts.can.be 
combined effectively? one classifies and functionally analyzes the' 
types of argument; the other emphasizes a(^hieving consensus and sfil^red 
goals. To help students se'lect and control an appropr i a te probl em , 
and to reinforce the Rogerian (Sasinciple of restating the opposing 
views fairly, I found the following injunctions useful [li.sted at the 
bottom of your handout J: 

( . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* 5.2*^ Your position on the topic: Do not choose a topic or take a 
Dosition on t unless you are prepared to be persuaded by cogent 
'Reasoning to. change your mind. This should eliminate arguments 

/ 

grounded on ff undame n t a 1 1 y inflexible posi'tions of faith, ethics, 
tast^'e, or prejudice. 

5.3 Your position on the opposition: Consider opposing views fairly. 



As Wayne Booth states, in his "self-denying ordinance:" "I will tr y^x . 



to publish nothing about any botjk or article until I have understood 
It, which i s to say, until I have reas.bn to think that I can give an_ 
account of it that the au t hor . . . w i 1 1 recognize -as Just" (Critical 
Understand! hq, p . 351 ) . 

erJc IK 
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APPENDIX 



SUBJECT WORKS 

i 

Jeanne Fahnestock 6c Marie Secor, A Rhetoric o-f Argument (New York: Random 
House , 1 982) . . fh. 



t-ry ' "TeaiChIng Argument: A Theory o-f Types," CCC , 34 (February 

1983) , ,20-30 . 

< 1 > 4uog i cal/Anal y t i cal 

<2> Con t en t/ProbI em~so1 V i nq . - 

<3> Rhetorical/Generative 

1. Categor i cal propos i t i ons (definitions)' 
) 2. Ca^£>«^a1 statements (cause & e-f-fect) 

o ' 3, Evaluations (good or bad) 

Proposals (what should^ be done'^^) 

Linda F1 ower , ^ Probl em-SoV^i nq Strategies -for U lr i t i n^ (New York: HB J ^ 1981). 
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